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THE GENESEE FARMER. 



























































has enabled us to avail ourselves of whatever|} Now if we deduct the tithes, or one tenth from 
mprovements they have made in either. Itis|the produce of the acre, it will leave a balance 
ut justice to acknowledge that in the infancy of|/against the farmer of $154 79, to be gained by 
our government, and before the different arts had/|| the following crops, or lost as the case may be -— 
found, or formed for themselves the proper chan-|| Surely this is enough to discourage the agricultu- 
acls wherein to move, that Englaud maintained a|/ral class of community of any country. 

superior ity over us; but of late years, the de- 
pressed state of her A criculture, Which has been || gives the following “as an example of the pay- 
over burthened by worse than useless taxes, and ‘ments made by a farmer in England, whose rent 
the comparative freedom which has accompanied | is annually £500.” 

urown, has accelerated the march of improve-) Tithes are compounded for, at 








£100 00 0 





nent in agricultwwe in America, until it may be|/Poor assesmentsis 5s. onthe pound —125 00 0 
‘nid without the implication of boasting, that for '|Church assessment, 6 50 
4 general course of agiicuiture, we are not second | Highw ay assessment, 13 10 0 
o any nation inthe world. By this we wich}| Howse tax and window tax, 10 00 0} 
to be understood that the two kinds of property, | x and dog tax, 7 i100 
and and labor, employed in agriculture in Amer-} Manel receipts for these and other 

‘a, give as great a per centage of profitas that!) payments, 110 


of any other country. If this is correct, then it 

3 time for us to respect ourselves that we may be |The whole are very nearly 53 percent, 

respected by others. | or £264 00 0), 
In order to support this position, In addition to these he enumerates various its 

Sle cause for our progress over that of Hagiand| er taxes, direct and indirect, which he denomin-| 


hay ec} - 
hould be assigned ‘lates “ burdens,” to which our farmers would add || 
ary burthen of taxes impos-||« yo¢ to be borne,” 


some reasona-;! 


Ast. The unneces 
edupon the English Agriculturist, acts as a pre-|| thus: ‘“ Adstriction to mills, however, is the se-| 
mium to stimulate our own, when the different), verest burden where it exists ; 
situations are brought in comparison. In Eng-| 
and much of the land is subject to tithes, which 


3 acertain proportion of the crop, whether this 


for not only is the} 

expense of grinding double or treble what ought 
|\to be exacted, hut the farmer is bound to carry 
his grain to be manufactured by a person, in 


‘Top is more or less. hae: goes directly to pre-|! whose skill or honesty he cannot always place de-}| 
vent the improvements in crops, by manuring} pendence.’ 


which is found so be nef ‘ial in our country. In} 
England as in this country, there is much land in| | 
vveduced stiute, 


Now the argumentto be drawn from these 
which by the common sagen | there will be greater improvements in Agricul- 
|;ture in America than in England: and as these 
|| cirenmstances have existed for many years, it is 
doubtful whether we are in the leas tbchind them)| 
iat this day. 


ughing, and planting with potatoes, would] 
ve only small crops; but there, as here, pota-| 
‘oes 1s made a preparatory crop, and the manure, 
thich is to act on the succeeding ones, is work- 
ed in with the potatoes. The following table pub-| | 
ished in Lancaster (England) in 1812, will give, SKINLESS OATS. 
\ Clear view of the subject, showing at once the! i “Is there any thing whereof it may be said, 


“iscouragement and loss accompanying what we! \See, this is new —It hath been already of old|’ 
should call a proper course of tillage fora crop of time, which was before us.” 





Potataes; whereas, a smal] profit might accompa-| 
Ay a course diametrically opposite. 

Expenses in cultivating one acre of Potatoes. 
'S tons of manure, (beingthe smallest 


In the 29th Number of the Farmer, vol. 1, at 
page 227, we published an account of the Skin- 
‘less Oats having heen introduced into Ireland, 
ithe year past, from the interior of China — 








_ quantity used) £29 5 0) From the accounts we have seen we were led to 

‘arting five or six miles at 5s. Gd. per | |believe thatthey were the first ever raised in that 

ton, 12 7 6) kingdom, and so stated the case. Since that 
Pilling and carting to drills when used, at ‘time, in looking over some old English works, we 

a iy mune - 1 2 6) \have found them so accurately described as leaves 

land wang and preparing 4 - not a doubt but they were once cultivated toa 

/ 0 considerable extent in England, and as they 


Sets, etting and planting, 


212 9) |have long since discontinued cultivating them as! | 


Loudon in his Encyclopedia of Agriculture) 


nee 
VOL. I. ROCHESTER, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1832. NO. S. 
“PUBLISHED BY L. TUCKER & CO. |Pioughing and weeding twice, 3 36 lag fie id crop, the siidiincs i is that they were not 
“> ‘$2 es Rhone — — Rent of land, 6 00 0} found so profitable as the common variety. 
Terme~ 9.00 if ps ‘id ip advance. Getting up 300 bushels at 3d. per bushel, 3 15 0 The first description we find of these oats, is 
PE STAT ETT ‘in the “ Historie of Plants,” published by John 
oe tae —— | Farmer’s expense, £61 17 6||Gerard, in 1597, which won Me ae maontd with 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 300 bushels is a general crop, though ithat of common oats. 
In Agriculture as in the Arts,the American peo-|| there is more under than over, at 2s, Or Ores. 
pie borrowed many oftheir original ideas from Eng-|| per bushel from off the field, 30 00 0 Ist. Avena Vesca, common Otes, is called Ves 
iand. ‘These were introduced partly by the first || --————||ca,a Vescando, hecause it is used in many coun 
settlers of our country; and since that time, the||Farmer’s loss with the smallest quantity \tries to make sundry sorts of bread, as in Lan- 
direct intercourse, Which with few obstructions}| of manure used, £31 17 6 |lcashire, where itis their chiefest bread corne for 
has been maintained with the mother country, |! Or $141 47||Jannocks, Haver-cakes, Thraff cakes, and those 


which are called gennerally oten cakes ; and for 
the most part they call the graine Haver, where- 
‘of they do likewise make drinke for want of Bar 
ley. 

2d. Avena Nuda is like unto the common 
\Otes, differing in that, that these naked Otes im- 
‘mediately as they be threshed without help of a 








one of which he speaks of || 


facts is, that as we have greater encouragements || 


;mill become oatmeal fit for our use. In consider 
'|ation whereof in Northfolke and Southfolke they 

are called unhulled or naked Otes. Some of 
'|those good housewives that delight not to have 
||any thing but from hand to mouth, according to 
|iour English proverb, may (while the pot doth 
|| seth) go tothe barne and rub forth with their 
| hands sufficient for the present time, not willing 
||to provide for to-morrow, according as the scrip- 
|| ture speaketh, but let the next day bring it forth.” 
| Parkinson in his “ Theater of Plants,” pub- 


|| lished in London in 1640, at page 1154, gives the 


| following description of Oats then cultivated in 
England. The term manwred is used by him to 
designate cultivated varieties of plants from wild 
ones. 
Avena. Oates. 

“There are only two sorts of Oates that 
Swe ale challenge any place among the 
Graines, or Cornes, which are the ordinary sowen 
\field Oates, and the naked Oates, for the wild 
||Oates ae most truly reckned among the Grass- 


|jes.” 


1} 


i 
1} 
1} 
1} 





Ist. Avena Vesca. Manured Oates. 
| “ The ordinary Oates groweth up with divers 
ital jointed stalks, and leaves somewhat resem- 
‘bling Wheate, bearing at the toppes a large 
| spread tuft of many pointed aglets hanging downe 
‘like small winged birds, from small | thread-like 
\stalkes, within every one of which huskes lyeth 
a small and long round graine somewhat like un- 
‘to Rie, but longer and more pointed, the roote is 
small and thready. 
2d. Avena Nupa. Naked Oates. 

The naked Oates grow in all points like the 
former saving that the graine being somewhat 
‘smaller and whiter, lyeth not so fast enclosed in 
the huskes, but is very easily rubbed out with 
jone’s hand.” 

Tae Prace anp Tre. 

| They are both sowen in our fields in sundry 

‘places, yet the naked Oates nothing so frequent. 

and doe loverather a moist cold ground than ei- 
‘ther hot or diy, and are usually the first secede is 

/sowen upon these grounds that were woods and 

hs tocked up, they are summer comes, that is, sowen 
| in the Spring and mowen in Autumne. 
{ 
| 


Tue Names. 
It is called in Latine Avena,—but I am no 
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Pythagorian to believe, transmigratio animu-}jing upon grasses and such plants as remain {o their nudity, as they are not covered with feath. 
rum, nor of Theophrastus or of Pliny his be-|/green during the winter, which has a tendency to. ers as early as the common breed. 
leefe, that Oates are made of Zea as Theophras-||keep their bodies more open than when fed alto- Capons.— We will make the inquiry throug}; 
tus saith, or that Barly is changed into Oates as]j gether upon dry hay, Slovenly and careless far- ‘our paper whether any person in the States has 
Pliny saith; but it is wonderfull, that so great} mers often let their flocks of sheep suffer during} practiced rearing Capons for their own tabée, or 
learned men in naturall Philosophie should belj|severe winters, for want of proper laxative food,' for market, and if so, would be glad to receive 
carried away with such strange and erronious}} without which they become costive and feverish, 
opinions: but these and many more the like were|| which, beside other injuries, has a direct tendency 
too frequent with most of the old writers as is}}to render the wool cotted, or as they generally 
plaineley seene in many places of their workes.||term it, hide bound, which very much reduces it tinea: aaj aah Gaanie cdi tiles one 
For howsocver there is a lusus nature many|jin value for manufacturing purposes. This may iy ien js coalae iaihiai , a, ig one sve 
times, and in many things and plants, as by over}{ve avoided by a prope: attention to the food of os bomen ore re ink rt d “ a “ 
abundance, or by defect or lacke of just parts, yet||the animals, -" peer: hp ee Base fk te al oer sani he nt hod a f+ 
at any one transmutation of one species in plants]| prime cost of it. Almost any kind of green foo xenon he Pl 9 
ros 4 into another, I never wt nor pol be- : good for that purpose, as cabbage, turnips, pota- awe ern s renege ste 
lieve any can shew, naturally so growing other||tocs, carrots, pumpkins ; also boiled grains, as rye, vvaeadieet: von ais cone badeosdbwm bore Ne 
than cassually as before said, unlesse as God of|} wheat, oats or Indian corn, bran, oilcake, &c.— “ neath ts on scripuc every 
stones can make bread, and of water wine, it|| By a little attention of this kind to sheep during rie = porn scales vila 
come miraculously, which if it should so happen]|severe weather, not only the guality but quantity nie rnesactten ition pot "ae € ' Me th 
supernaturally it must not be accounted any law|jof wool is increased ; and by it also the ewes rm re a wr oA . “4 wh a e will en 
or course in nature; but of this enough here, I|{ will be in a better condition for yeaning, will give || C°2V0r 10 POV se Bie ecessiny Cus: 
have spoken else where more to this effect. All|}more milk, and the lambs will have more strength | ; wp Peed 
pete tuat have written’ of these two graines]|at first, and will grow better afterwards. It often | ween » . a of ae oe 7 rae es 
doe so little vary their titles of them, that they||happens that during the last of January and fore) mig a _ ie es on me rs Weat 
may easily be knowne : the Arabians call it Char-||partof Eebruary, some ewes bring forth lam)s : ad es ee cas rd . are ns that sugar 
tall, the Ialians’ Vena, the Spaniards Avena||these, if well attended to, will always command | Which 7 prog the wc quality than that 
and Avea, the French Avoine, the Germanes Ha-|\a high price for the market as firstlings, and af-,; which is ma - — t dice — apparatus 
born, the Dutch Haver, and we in English Oxtes||ter they are a week or ten days old, seem as har-| should be in order to avail themselves of the first 
and Haver also.” dy asold sheep. Itis a very common opinion||"™” of sap. — . 
Several years since, there was introduced into}|that sheep do not require water during the win-|| Crver pty ge cider is — in fan. 
this country a variety of wheat with many heads,||ter, or when snow is on the ground; and there.) les, the empty barrels should be rinsed with a 
or rather, with several branches from the main||fore, they are frequently shut in pens and fields litle lime water, and the bungs put in tight, and 
one: it was called many headed wheat, and was||where they are entirely excluded from it. It is all vent holes stopped before they become sour or 
said to have been brought from some part of Asia.|}true if they can not get water they will eat snow, many, hag will - the ane . - ane 
Some farmers were induced to pay great prices||but when within their reach, they will be found) through the summer, as fine cider is never drank 


from them an account of the advantages or dis- 


advantages of the practice, to lay the same before 
our readers. 

















Mapte Svcar.—As sugar making on many 











for small parcels of it, with the expectation of in-||to drink as readily as other parts of the stock —| e aera aT ee 

creasing their crops materially; but in this they|| Winter is the time to increase the number and e oo Lauden's matietas of Agriculture 
were disappointed, and we are not aware that it|| quality of your flock of sheep. - rege namtonine, water ie bund oe aan 
is cultivated at all with us at this time. About Stock, is the following: “Cattle kept chiefly for 
the same time there was also a new kind of Bar- FOWLS. See coe NER, See Er Geen oF WER 


ley distributed to our farmers, or rather, a variety It should be rementbered by those who keep||Hereford oxen preferred, ane next the Devon, 
with which they were not acquainted: this, if we fowls, that they will not do well when fed upon||Holdemess cows for the dairy: some prefer the 
mistake not, was called Egyptian Wheat, Speltz, whole dry grains unless they have plenty ofjjlong horned Lancaster, and others the Suffolk.— 
Naked Barley, gc., but like the many headed gravel stones: these should be supplied them as Quantity of butter made, six pounds per cow pei 
wheat did not answer the expectations, and we regularly as any part of their food. Again, if|| week, atan average, when in good keep, and rot 
have not scen it in our markets for several years. they are shut in close pens, they should be sup- nearly dry.’ . We doubt not but some of oui 
These are both figured and described in Gerard, plied with lime in some shape, otherwise they will || Yankee dairies will produce «an equal quantity 
and other old writers, and the circumstance that lay eggs with cof cells. Wherethey can be nad SILK WORMS. 
they have gone out of cultivation in other coun- pounded oa og bs egy shells should be on Dr. Pascalis of New-York, a gentleman who 
trics where they have been introduced, should be eam, wanes ape oe en rubbish 14s done much to promote the cultivation of sill 
an argument against their profit in our own. fom on wate pte ame ae Wis anower, re, our country, has given notice that he has just 
Farmers should not allow themselves to be led|| Pnded wen — seg with the gravel Stone: received from an eminent naturalist and culturist 
away with the idea that the march of improve- - to the broods - my elena are fowl, it isi, France, a quantity of silk worms of two kinds, 
ment is such thatall old customs and plants are ee * Se dia “ —— : my if we go up- —one producing a fine white silk, and the othe: 
to be rejected tomake way for new ones, bat they- one . se . =e _— : owl only were nankeen yellow cocoons. He concludes his no 
should reflect that “there is no new thing under food in —- 7 ov _— with @ tice : 
the sun,” that what is now “ hath been already of large one, it does not hated so material only as Desirous to propagate these precious dis- 
old time ;” and that one of the greatest advanta- regards the shape, proportion and color which|linct sorts throughout the country, I will 
«es resulting to Agriculturists at this time, is render them more valuable when dressed. So 


; '0limake parcels of 500 or 1000 seeds, wrapped 
from the general diffusion of information on sub- far as our observations have extended, we think|/in cotton and inclose them in a letter, one 


ects connected with it, whereby practical farm-!* mixture of about from one eighth to one quar-|/or two sorts, as may be wished. The least 
ers may avoid experiments which have already ter of the Malay breed with the common dung rng leer ah — ounces of seed. Or- 
been tried and found useless, and adopt those hill fowl, gives as fair eg aa GNF 0 rir ed gt ot ge a dinstenaine "4 rk a 7 
which promise to be more profitable, all local cir- “YY brought to our market: with these propor- 4 ' es ay iam ge Dr 























umstances considered. | tions the color is uniformly brownish yellow, with receive immediate rELIX ASCALIS 
“ \ yellow legs and skin, which is preferred by most January 25, 1832 71 tes ni N Y 
SHEEP. )people in this country, Sir Wm. Curtiss’s opin- . = inealinaiiditaeae 





No part of the stock of a farm requires more ion tothe contrary, notwithstanding, to those with Silk.—We notice that the inhabitants of 


particular attention than. sheep. Open winters . black legs, the size good, and flesh fine; whereas the town of Poughkeepsie intend applying to 


are counted the most favorable for them, and |the Malay breed when pure are long legged, and wet = ti Bee be pdb . 
why ? because i Open winters on most farms, rather coarse in the flesh, and the young are more ony 4 arg wie fence d 
‘hey are allowed to ramble about the fields, feed- | tender and difficult to raise, which may be owing 


thousand dollars, to be employed in the culs 
tivation of silk. 
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AND GARDENER'S JOURN 


> WIN TER. From the Kenn bee Journ | 
eae av ihe weather since our|, MONEY APPLIED BY THIS STATE 
The variable st 10.) requires a||2° Senefi the Agricultural interest, the best|| 
rast. synopsis, (Jan. 16, page 10,) “a method of enriching the State. 
passing notice. The thaw and freshet t prs crag Other countries and States, with much les. 
menced about the 12th ultimo, and in less than «# ‘land, and not so deeply interested in the wel 
week left the ground bare, and soon after cleare’ || fare of agriculture, have appropriated large 
che Genesee of ice, rolled away and dissolved th | sums to the benefit of the farming interest. 
pyramids below the falls, and gave to nature the terre Rey satisfied that the m ney has been 
se nect of coming spring. On the 25th, however, || applied to the best purpose. Great Britain 
wed cod sleighing, and a diminishing ||'@8 long had her agricultural societies aided 
we had again good sielghine: nee 6th by the government, and it is doubted wheth- 
of temperature, which on the evening 0 to | or any part of Europe i es ae: 
had lowered to 4° below zero, and at 6 A. M. ! Massachusett i 
she Oth ctood at 6° below. The rise during}, “)” etts how applies the sum of two 
of the 27th stood a fn oho, | Hundred dollars yeariy to each of her coun- 
the day (last Friday) was but 12" or six above ties (if Lam rightly informed, to aid her 
‘ero. The coid was extreme until the evening | county societies and we all know she has a 
of the Ist Feb. whena change in the direction of very extensive State society, and has had for 
the wind, from N. W. toS.in a few hours well |i many years ; and lately a horticultural soci 
aieh obviated the necessity for fires. The snow | ety is doing much, and Maine has in many 
vasted fast, and by the evening of the 2d, the | oe felt the benefit of their labors in tweuty 
round again appeared quite bare. The sudden |/¥¢#ts- The Nova Scotia government have 
} aided a very active society in that province. 
and Ihave furnished one choice animal for 
., | them. Before the establishment of that so 
o one foot of snow is wasted in 24 hours. The ciety, they imported bread to a large amount, 
hermometer during the day (yesterday 2d,) stood | which importation they say, has much less 
ot 52° anda cloudy atmo sphere all day. vened. Some of the reports of that socieis 
‘eimai — , | have been rich in agricultural matter; they 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, ,have shown the absurdity of a country situ 
canaries, ~~ ated so far to the north as they are, where 
So —— they are obliged to fodder seven months in 








- — 








and great changes in our temperature resemble it | 


very much to the sea coast where from 6 inches | 



































WA. M. 10 P. M. |a year, being obliged to sell butcher's meat 

ae are and purchase breadstuff; they have show, 
Ab Zi s|— |2 >, | that the cost of raising a hundred of meat 
scl& &|.8| # cif S| o is three times that of a hundred of bread 
ial ba ld Buk bined ad wai Taih ecu stuff ; and yet the meat does not eX. eed the 
(26129,45! w | clouds 229.501 w cloudy * breadstuff but little in the market. We have 
2124)29,66 w do” [2029.38 s ke} do t | yet to learn why ail other places are so muci: 
3)27| 29,50) w do Is/29,50/ w | fair || benefited by agricultural societies. and ar 
114)29,75 ep 1 air 26/29,50' g£ | cloudy | not an: bject worthy to receive the least leg 
)34/29,45 8 w) cloudy J33/29.0) w | do + ‘isjative aid. Can it be that this State ho- 
Car oe ead val fair | Deglected their true interest? Experienc: 
Palo’ 45 : - 134 99 U0! hy vain 5.10 has shown that small premiums are best ; bu. 
o33129,08 wf rain + 30/2920) w | cloudy | Without any it is not believed that one hun 
10'34.29,15's wl cloudy |[28)29,25| w cl’'y | dred and thirteen bushels of good soun« 
11252918 wy do + |}20)29,45, w | cl’'y § | corn would have been raised from one acre 
j222129,60, fair 22/2950) v fair of ground in the town of Winthrop this yea: 
(3/3S/29.54 w do ii {31 29,65) w do |The information that is obtained from a so 
1429.78 w do § 138 <0, (Bis w) do | ciety cannot be obtained from an individual, 
Us ne | do eae ene w} do a _ nor is the influence in society as great in the 
ei de a ° ‘i a aloa'45 = a 3103 one case asin the other. Witness the good 
seas’ 10. : lo 16129 20! s bonds i), | done by ‘Temperance Societies of late. 
S409 400 y do hwi}35'29.64) w do | believe that man labors under a mistake 
24135129.69 w | cloudy |]32/29,55] w | do $$ | who thinks that we in Maine are situated too 
21134]29,58 do t#{J/22)29,50) fair | far to the north for a good farming country, 
2230}29,90 fair J20/29,55) wo} fair if the farmer had information and industry 
ZH 2E/20,45 Ww} do teen - edy h “to put it into execuiion. Teach our youth 
3510912965 be cloudy | alan 65 ng wy that we are so situated, and that our soil is 
360629-75 wl fair lil|-4}29.8ClN wh fair | indifferent, and they will be sighing after a 
Y7012980 wl do $$ J01/29,85) w | dotit | softer air, and more luxuriant soil ; but teach 
21229755 wh ely |}Li/29.70!s wicly snow, them the contrary, and they will be content- 
2G)1420.80 5 el do **|13)29,70 © ldo ttt = |'ed here. A sum sufficient to keep many 
SUISP2910 5 B] ely tH/16)29,40) w | ely — | agricultural societies actively pursuing their 
BN2H29.55. wey | 1S129,751 w do | object would not be felt in any considerable 
Snow 2 inche . aii *Fine sleighing. tSnow | degree, but the benefit would soon be per- 
1-10, h. w.  tSnow ? in 3in. tdo. }in. Iithaws 


oan : = ; - ceived, and I should hope, acknowledged by 
Thaws fast. §] empe |]40° 2 pm. §snow 4 In. every panes A small a rearl would be 

is- at 2p.m, — **Spring||**Poor sleighing.tttem. | | oe oa. y 

water 34°. ti Snow Lin ||50° 2 clk. tt Nosleigh-| sufficient, and much better than a large one 

*tSnow 2 inch. | ‘Temp, ing. lilrain 1-10. $$Gen ‘at any onetime. Can there be any class of 








sunrise 2° below zero.—||river clear ice. ***snow | people in this state so ignorant of their true 
=$Ditto at 6 a.m. 6° below]|L in. good sleighing.— | interest as to suppose they are not interested 
PP sinch. tttDo. tttem. 2 pm 6» ab. ze./in agriculture? In states where they have 
yiuaches, #tsnow | inch. but little seaboard, there is no difficulty in 
Means--Thermometer 26-45. Barometer 29,56, || making the legislatures believe it to be their 
Mean of extremes 22°. true interest to patronize agricultural socie- 
ties. Is it because we have three hundred 
miles of sea-board that our legislature has 
not aided those societies ? 

| If domestic animals are improved ; if one 





Correction.—The note at the bottom of the’ 
Table for December, should read 6 degrecs above! 
Zero, instead of 6 degrees below. 
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hundred bushels of corn are raised where 
only forty were before the existence of such 
societies; if domestic and family expenses 
ire lessened ; if the people throughout the 
state are rendered more temperate and in- 
‘ustrious, will any man say the state is not 
nriched thereby ? and would not these soci- 
es have such a tendency? Commerce 
d the arts are cultivated by all wise na- 
ns; if they are extended too far they be- 
et their evils Ought we not as a people 
to do all in our power to elevate the stand- 
id of agriculture to its proper level? and 
‘an it be better done in any other way than by 
‘ncouraging agricultural societies? [would 
‘all the attention of all elected to the uext 
iegislature to the subject, let their profession 
party feeling be what they may. 1am 
satisfied the subject has been too long neg- 
lected. There is nothing that the ingenuity 
f man may not raise arguments against, & 
tate abuses of power that never existed. 
“xperience alone can test what premiums 
re necessary to do good ; and the great ob- 
ect of all trustees ought and will be todo 
.ood, What other objects can they have? 
i might state such objections as [ have heard 
made, and ingenuity can make more, but I 
forbear. A Farmer. 
Hinthrop, Nov. 1, 1831. 


BROOM CORN IN HADLEY. 

We have received from an authentic 
source, an estimate of the amount of Broom 
Corn raised inthe town of Hadley: the crop 
or the year 1831 is estimated at 150 tons, 
ind it has averaged for the last ten years, at 
125 tons, the whole of which has been man- 
ifactured into brooms in that town, The 
ibor of one man four months it is supposed 
‘ill cultivate about six acres and harvest the 
same, and the average produce of one acre 
s about six hundred pounds; one pound of 
rush is allowed for a broom this year, but 
is former years something less, avd one hand 
will manufacture five tons of brush, if con- 
stantly employed, ina year. The entire 
cost of a broom is nine cents, the component 
parts being one pound of brush at five cents, 
tving on, two and a half cents, handle, one 
and a quarter cents, and wire, twine &c. one 
quarter of a cent. The crop this year is un- 
usually large, and consequently the price is 
diminished, selling at an average of about 
9 cents, giving about $15,000 for the crop 
of brush aloue. It is somewhat difficult to 
ascertain the exact amount, but from the 
forgoing it must be supposed, to say the least, 
that Hfadley furnishes a handsome supply 
of this useful domestic implement. ‘The 
value of the crop of brush and seed, raised 
in Hadley this year, taken collectively, is es- 
timated at $21,750.--Northhampion Cour. 


Tue Grazier’s Guipr.—Messrs. Cary 
& Hunt, Philadelphia have published a small 
volume that we should think would be most 
acceptable, as it certainly must be highly 
useful, to every person rearing or owning 
cattle of any kind. It is a book of direc- 
tions for the proper rearing of animals, the 
value of the various breeds, the cures of their 
different distempers, or the construction of 
proper houses for them. The recipes and 
general directions for treating diseased ani- 
mals are simple and practical, and we hope 
that so much information, to be easily ob- 
tained, will benefit the class of citizens for 
whose good the work was compiled. The 
work is entitled ‘*Farmer’s and Grazier’s 
Guide,” by B. Lawrence.—U. S. Gazette 
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COMMUNICATIONS. | as nothing is more necessary to their health. The |than the British. No skilful botanist will belicve 

” = ||labor of attending them is also much less, and /jthat the Jsabella is a variety of Vitis vinifera ; 
FP aa 7 3914. biNe. g thus affords more time to the other occupations of|/nor that its native locality is within the tropics, 


> the farm. If the house be furnished with a good ||for it is hardier than any European variety. Now 
Hotang atin saree: 0 Ge cuauly, to De ote: cooking stove in the kitchen, and a couple of good |/if these things are so, then the question may be 
prery er “ cage lbs ee Franklins in the sitting rooms, much expense of |put: where could Verneé have procured this 
- nye corp ee “~ time, labor and valuable wocd will be saved, cer- || grape? Those who are aware of the great num- 
of its domestic anianala, than good —— ape: tainly not less than 50 per cent. which in the ar-|| ber of remarkable varieties or species of the vince 
this I do not mean costly or mr yeni a ticle of fuel isquite an item, if in nothing but the |! which have been discovered in the United States 
far otherwise: just large enough es ‘ incr cutting ; for let wood be ever so plenty, I never || within a short period, may be easily prepared to 
the or ans aS nai : ws ‘pre knew any one who cared to cut and haul it for the || believe it one of this number. 
oh ath pumsnnt Saeey. - ~ ; Me we mere fun of it. I would not call the fox grape (V. labrusca,) 
are very many excellent and a ae pasar. If it be objected that this style of building is too || acid; neither dol consider the Isabella exempt 
scattered paengene reppdinnnd age a rer ||plain and destitute of ornament, I reply, that as|{from a leathery skin; nor that our indigenous 
our farm buildings are generally de mg ~ —2 much beauty of proportion and ornament in finish |! grapes have much uniformity of character in re- 
i SA of sangnens ond Cueneey a a can be adopted as is desirable; and that the utili-|| gard to acid, pulp, or thickness of the skin. I re 
cmusistent with the Wee chasadr of 4 we ne ty of any building need never detract from the }j gret that I have not been able to procure Prince's 
dered farm. In most cases the houses are too high . 5 ; . 

; ions contela ene em beauty of it; and to the eye of one possessed of Treatise on the Vine, where I would hope to find 
and large; hence We yl =% Ting correct taste, nothing can appear more delightful || full descriptions ; but another work from the samc 
finished — arin one Saga yr se ie ype than a well cultivated farm, with its low, snug, || quarter, furnishes the following evidence: “ Scup 
sive repairs, or else fovea a ase a convenient buildings near the road side; a clean || pernong. The grape is—very sweet.—T he Spring 
parma sleay tet a ae ee ae pretty garden close by, and a fine thrifty orchard || Mill Constantia is sweet without any musky fla 
rouch useless domestic labor, and require an im-|}! ; ne : eae 

ial consumption of fuel at ercat ex-|| im the back ground, together with a few vigorous vor, —Missouri Seedling. The fruit is as swee! 

eT le onl : if 6 forest trees throwing their pleasant shadows |jas the Meunier—Muncy. The fruit is sweete, 
asa ; — a wan : ., _|jover the quiet porch of the house. Such associa- ||than many native grapes.—Elsingburg. It isve. 

in a climate suiject to : mo riage nae tions give an air of comfort, plenty, and repose, || ry sweet—free from pulp or musky taste—lIt is 
—_ ween -_ ccnvuntente ane Che Guat ep that is sought in vain on looking over the bald and || undoubtedly a native, all the characteristics ot 
pena Sverengs Cae mars " mye een cheerless tenements of those who are regardless || which it bears—the fruit approximates nearer to 
the Sent ore ie eoneteenntion of Site of rule or order in fixing their habitations, and ||the Meunier of France than any American grape 
whe to chem + ones. =e eee chee we are: that too without incurring a dollar of extra ex-||—Raisin du Cote. Fruit somewhat pulpy—cx 
os mush Gurehaty ~ panne ard nn " wae pense. tremely sweet, and not musky.—Columbia. It ha: 
chaseente oy -_ ere 7 mee If you can use cuts in your paper, 1 may per- || not the peculiar scent which the Fox grape pos 
— rey Spay, SO eyeen Gene verve haps, when more at leisure, submit you a few || sesses—it is quite sweet.” 
The mnteries nye swayete beet seme er Wola plans for buildings on the farm, which may be view- || Usatvs will perceive of the foregoing, seven 
i Cae See, co Seng Ware aie more! ed not without profit to those who are about erect- kinds, decidedly American, none are acid ; that 
Gureite = ns A Werth an Snemenes einen ing buildings on their farms; and to such I can | four kinds have no musky flavor ; and that one 
— yaty aeyng to the cum, queue always we say, that a trifling attention to the plan of a house } kind has ne pulp, to which class I think the Bland 
ampotee, hr eniggwagee Ge send, Sor the built or out building in the erection, may save a vast|! and perhaps some others, might be added. 
ings . ses png agp gig nico yi amount of inconvenience in after life. U.mus. A Practica, Garpener. 
ing of one o ; 
» Aoding and tothis should be attached on the FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. | FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
windward side, a wood house, carriage or wag- THE CATALPA, VINES, &c. EFFECTS OF THE GENERALCULTURE 
gon house, and necessary out buildings for the|} Ulmus is respectfully informed that the sum- || 


OF THE GRAPE. 
dwelling establishment. A well stoned cellar|jmers of the Genesee country are warm enough | Some remarks on the probable effects that the 
should be laid under the whole body of the house, 


fully to develop the flowers of the Catalpa. I) general culture of grapes may have on the tem 
sufficiently deep to keep vegetables without bank-|| have a tree about fifteen feet in height, which has |! perance of the inhabitants of this country, con 
ing, which is ruinous to sills if built of wood,|/annually assumed as much beauty and magnifi- | tained in the 48th No. of the Genesee Farmer. 
and always unsightly. The dimensions ought toljcence as any of its size and kind that I have ever have suggested a few further observations. 
compare with the size of the farm and family. 


seen in the vicinity of Philadelphia. | Itis well observed that those countries which 
‘The barn & shed for the stock, should not be far from|} For four years after my Sweet Water and Black ||; 
the house, and on ground inclining from it, that the 


|abound with wine, havethe least intemperance. 

Orleans were planted, the fruit was free from|| As far as my knowledge extends this is a truth ; 

wash may run in the contrary direction on to the|) mildew; and I had begun to cherish the hope that ‘and I think it may be adduced as a correspond 
fields adjoining. If the barn could be built on ajjthe blight which discouraged my neighbors, ‘ing fact, that those persons whose brazen throats 
gentle slope so as to give an under ground front}| would never approach this locality. The fifth, enjoy with zest the burning stimulation of arden: 
to it, so much the better; a warm sunny yard for|| year undeceived me. No exotic variety in nly || spirits, and who indulge in frequent inebriation, 
cattle is of great importance. The convenience}! garden has escaped, and I have not had one un-'| ave little relish for the gently exhilerating quali 
also of storing turnips, pumpkins, &c. under the}|damaged bunch of grapes in two years, except ties of choice wines; and it is also observabl: 
barn, is of much advantage ; and the manure, too,|| some that were preserved by extraordinary means. || that such have but little relish for the finest fruits 
from the stable, if kept under cover, preserves all/| In speaking of the Isabella grape, ULmvs says, | ‘They have wantonly destroyed the primitive tasti 
those valuable gasses for the enriching of crops,‘ ‘That it is a native of our country, of original) for thes 
that are otherwise given off to the atmosphere’ 
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weets of nature, and substituted an insa 
= - sly , = > 2 ' . . ws . . : . > . 

;, Stoces, do not believe, as all the indigenous grapes | tiable thirst which nothing will allay, and whic! 
when exposed to the open air in sun and storms.|| that [ have ever yet seen, possess the same acid 


Convenient wing sheds ought always to be provi-|! 

° | 
ded for cattle when the circumstances of the farm-' 
er will admit. Every dollar judiciously expend-| 


; hurries them to a giddy stupefaction of every 
hard pulp, and thick leathery skin of the ordina- | yatural or refined sense. Hence it is eviden! 
ry fox or bullet grape.” I have drawn a different ‘that the fermented liquors are not the element o! 
conclusion; and I wish to submit the following |) 
langumanete to the consideration of that intelligent’ 
horticulturist : 





the drunkard. 
ed in sheds and ricks is economically invested, as! 
no cattle thrive so well, and winter on so little! 
food, as those provided with warm and comforta-| 
le shelter. Ifa running stream be not near the 
yard, and a spring cannot be brought in logs, a} 
well should be dug close at hand, that the stock 


ean always havea plentiful supply of clear water ; 


It may be urged by some, that the 
drunkard will use them to excess in the absence 
of his favorite beverage, which I will readily ad 
mit; but where is the drunkard that has become 
so by the use of fermented ‘iquorsalone? I have 
not Known an instance of this kind, and I believe 
such instances will rarely if ever occur, €X- 
cept where the inducement to drink is spurred on 


In 1829, no species of Vitis had been intro- 
duced into Britain, besides the Vitis vin ifera, and, 
those from North America, except two tropical! 
species: and it is entirely improbabic that any’ 
other nation in Europe, had done more in this line’ 
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pyac : ; 
x fe The insatiable thirst of the drunkard is) 


implanted by the use of a stronger stimulus, and 
a stomach, not thus vitiated, will not mad ily sac- 
vifice reason in support of excess, except when 
reason is paralyzed by some other means. 
Perhaps it will be said that we are better with- 
out wine, and that water eveu isthe most healthy” 
beverage. I shall not contend with such a position : | 
perhaps it may be so ; but the same objection will | 
weigh with equal force against at least half the| 
articles of our daily food. Our tables are crowded 
with luxuries which are less conducive to health’ 
shan more simple food ; but whether we shall re. 
‘ain or reject these is not my present inquiry. An 
exeess of food is perhaps as common as an excess of 
wine, and where popular customs favor excessive 
indulgence, reason too often slackens the rein to, 
eadlong appetite. Many have gradually slid in- 
-9 a habit of intemperate drinking from courtesy! 
.y submitting to popularcustom, rather than from a 
tyve of drink ; hence is manifest the importance of | 
eetting popular custom on the side of virtue. This| 
has been in part attained by the influence of tem-| 
oerance societies, and where drinking was for-| 
werly thought consistent with social etiquette, "| 





is now frowned out of countenance by a substan- 
‘jal reformation of manners founded on the basis | 
poth of reason and principle. ‘This is as it should} 
be; let this reform go on—let popular custom be! 
tore and more enlisted on the side of virtue, and) 
‘et every practice, tending to excess of drink, be} 
dragged, unmasked, into public view, and expos-| 
ed to deserved censure. However guarded from, 
coprehension by the connivance, or even by the’ 
practice of some men of the fairest character, let | 


° ° . i] 
every such practice be stripped of its false cvlor-| 


‘ug; and if any man shall accuse the hand that! 
lares to make such an attempt, of violating his| 
sanetuary, so be it; I shall prove all such sactua-. 
; unholy. 
Drinking toasts is a practice of this kind, which) 


has been, when the human mind, for want of the| 
‘icht of science that now illuminates the intellec- 
ial horizon, was trammeled with a belief in ma-| 
ical incantations, and a secret influence was sup-| 
posed to be exerted on distant persons and things | 
by means that are now viewed as the work of ig- 
forance, superstition or folly; and yet some of. 
lose practices are still retained, although a belief, 
ia their efficacy is gone by. Children still hang, 
ip their stockings at Christmas to receive the boun-| 
ties of St. Nicholas or Santiclaus, and men still) 
‘odicate wine to the health or benefit of a distant! 
riend, and swallow it themselves. If this is not, 
i dereliction of common sense, itis at the least an) 
usult on the party toasted. If present, and treat-! 
vlin the same manner as absent, men, even of 
most obtuse sensibility, would keenly feel the 
‘untalizing jest when a cordial glass is prepared 
or them and applied to other stomachs. But per- 
js it will be said that the wine is intended to 
‘waken the feelings of frieadship or patriotism, 
which are otherwise rather sluggish, or to elicit 
tlhe expression of noble sentiments in witty say- 
ucs, that would otherwise sleep in the bosom, 
ov only appear in common sense talk. 
rather have one friend that is so in his sober sens- 
es, than ten who are made so by wine: nay, I 
vowd rather have the wine 
oq'tire to make them, than a score of such friends : 


onvivial association, or something of this! 


I would 


that it would! 
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and as for wit, I would much rather have common 
sense expressions of feeling, than the most highly 
touched strains of eloquence that are the effects of 
the fumes of wine floating in the head, and which 
comes not near the heart. 

The best reasons that can be given for the 
drinking of toasts, are absolute objections to the 
practice. It promotes garrulous and senseless hi- 
larity to the exclusion of rational enjoyment, and 
the excess of wine it induces is likely to become 
the prelude to the insatiable thirst of the drunk- 
ard. So far as this practice is encouraged, so far 
is popular custom on the side of vice, and so far 
will wine be an evil to the community. 

The cultivation of grapes has been commenced 
with ardor, and there is the highest probability of 
its successful prosecution; many, if not most of 
the foreign varieties, will be abandoned, and 
such kinds chosen as will remunerate the culiva- 
tor with a plentiful supply of the choicest and 
most healthful fruit; and as a few years bring 
them into full bearing, the time is probably not 
not very distant, when a portion o/ the fruit 
may be profitably converted into the choicest wine. 
This used by plain men in a plain common sense 
way, will make an important item in the already 
| numerous catalogue of our home prepared luxu- 
‘ries; and when substituted for ardent spirits, its 
effects will be salutary on morals and manners. 

Linden Hill, 12 mo. 20. S.C. 








FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
WINTER BIRDS—No. IIL 

| Tue Tree Sparrow—On New-Year’s morn- 
|ing we were visited by a small flock—perhaps 
two or three dozen—of these birds. They were 
very sprightly, lighting on shrubs, or on bare 
spots on the ground whence the snow had been 
'Sweptby the wind ; and were industriously search- 
‘ing for food. 





familiar to every child below the mountains in 
Pennsylvania, deserts us at this dreary season. 
| The history ofthe treesparrow by WIitson, is 
brief. The following paragraph contains all that 
would probably interest the general reader : 
“This sparrow is a native of the north, who 
takes up his winter quarters in Pennsylvania, 
and most of the northern states, as well as sev- 
eral of the southern ones. He arrives here about 
the beginning of November; and leaves us again 
early in April ; associates in flocks with the snow- 
birds, frequents sheltered hollows, thickets and 
hedge-rows, near springs of water; and has a 
low warbling note, scarcely audible at the dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty yards. If disturbed, it 
takes to trees like the white throated sparrow, but 


are rather inclined to dive into thickets. 

“ Pennant informs us that it inhabits the coun- 
try bordering on Hudson’s Bay during summer ; 
comes to Severn settlement in May; advances to 
the north to breed; and returns in autumn on its 
way southward. It also visits Newfoundland.” 

Greatfield, 1 mo. 23, 1832. D. T. 


Our last “ Sarurpay Buuietin” informs that 
“petitions have been presented wn Congress to abol- 
ish all newspaper postage.” I should be very 


*Not the snow-buating, bus Fringil/a hudsonin. 














willing to second that motion if I had the power. 
An intelligent Englishman of my acquaintance 
who has lately arrived in this country, assures me 
that no charge is made in the English Post Of- 
fices for newspapers; and that he regularly ex- 
changed papers by mail with one of his friends in 
a distant town without any expense whatever. 
N. 

[ xp So far from no charge being made for 
newspaper postage in England, all papers upon 
which have not been paid fowrpence sterling 
stamp duty, are charged the same as letter post, 
age.] 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
STOCKING FISH PONDS. 
Mar. Goopsett—It has been asserted that fish, 

if properly managed, may be restored to life at- 


|ter having been frozen hard a long time; that 


in this condition they may be conveyed a great 
distance with impunity; be then restored to life 
and animation perfectly, and when again placed 
in their element, will propagate and do well.— 
This assertion, if true, should be made a public 
declaration for the benefit of all the lovers of trout 
and salmon in the new countries bordering on the 
Mississippi and the great western Lakes. The 
Michigan is said to include in its boundaries a 
‘great number of small silver lakes, many of 
which are fed by springs, and appear not to com- 
| municate with the larger lakes. These are sup 
‘plied but imperfectly with fish; and no trout have 
been taken at all that wecan learn. These lakes, 
‘if well stocked and protected, would, in less thap 
ten years, contribute not a little to the many in- 
ducements to emigration. 

Fish may be taken at all seasons when they 
abound, and it is well known that trout and ma- 
ny fine varieties are taken in the immediate vicinity 
of Rochester. The Irondequoit and Allen’s creek, 
and many smaller streams, furnish trout in abun- 








I believe this is the only species of sparrow to 
be found in the Genesee country in winter. Even | 
{ would recommend to examination. The time’! the snow-bird,* so appropriately named, and so! 


contrary to the habit of most of the others, who| 











dance. Allthe bays and inlets on the borders of 
Ontario, contain pike, pickerel and bass in great 
quantities, and some of the finest we ever saw are 
now in our market. As the dissemination of use- 
ful knowledge has always been your motto, please 
to state what you know in relation to this subject. 
PIsCINARIUs. 


SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE. 

Mr. Goopsett—The following curious par- 
ticulars were communicated to me by Mr. Avery, 
a gentleman of this village, and supposing the 
circumstance to be rather an anomaly in the com- 
mon routine of nature, you will, if you please, in 
sert. 

Mr. A.’s brother, a short time since, in felling a 
large button wood tree, at or near Hanford’s Land 
ing, discovered growing in the hollow of the tree, 
at the apparent altitude of eighty feet, two goose- 
berry bushes, very thrifty, and about three feet in 
‘height, the roots enclosed in decayed matter, prob- 
ably leaves, &c. decomposed. He has re-planted 
them to observe what varieties they may prove 
to be. 

The seeds were doubtless deposited there by 
birds, as we think old Boreas could have had no 
agency in this alliance. At all events, the liaison 
is an obliquity, and the “ match,” however fruc- 
tiferous it might prove, is but an “ ill assorted” one. 
The poet says: 





‘* How will the rose agree 





With the dead hyacinth !—or the honey woodbine, 
Circling a withered briar.”’ ue 
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Wt. Pleasint, Ohio, Ust Mo. Vith, 1832 A series of experiments was commenced 
al > Urteite, ; A d . ’ 


Frienp L. 'Tocker—Thou wilt find encloostill ~ my laboratory, which wee followed up by 
, : jhim, in buildings erected for the purpose, 
the euhepription money St om aren volume off during the ten succeeding mon hs, in which 
the “Genesee Farmer,” and thinking that some of} + ne, the starch was extracted from about 
the readers of it might feel an interest in compar) f uy thousand bushels of potatoes, and con- 
ing the Meteorogical tables published therein,| verted into sugar. 
with one from this state, I take the liberty to for-/| [am not aware that experiments on this 
ward mine for part of the present month. If con-|| subject, to any considerable extent have been 
sistent with the views of the Editor to publish it, | made by others, either in this or in any 
a short topographical account of the part of the |CounTrY ; the onject of a paper ey 
county, where it was registe red, may perhaps is fo communicate, on this curious _ sll 
teresting subject. such information as was 
‘acquired in the prosecution of the business, 
‘that the subje t may be more fully under- 
‘stood, and that those who may be inclined 
\to engage in it, may have, In advance, the 
one mile to the north, and the smaller two to the |advantages to be derived from an extensive 
south of it. It is about 55 miles south-west of | experience of others. 
Pittsburgh, 10 north-west of Wheeling, and 7 The first experiment that succeeded was 
from the Ohio river. The country for many made oS glass bottle of one gallon capaci- 
Sor pe e ity. The starch, water, and acid, in the usu- 
miles round is hilly, the hills generally rising a ay proportions, were put together into. the 
‘bottle, and the bottle placed in a sand bath. 
In order to insure a boiling heat, within the 
‘bottle, of about 230° Fahrenheit, a valve 


be acceptable. 
M’t. Pleasant is situated on a ridge of Jand ly- 
ing nearly east and west, between the two branch 


es of short Creek, the larger of which is about 


bout 450 feet above the level of the large streams 
of water in the vicinity, and about 1100* above the 
Atlantic ocean J. GIBBONS 

*| obta n this altitude by comparing the mean of 
my Barometrical observations with those made 


-_— . use Sn P | 
- seven pounds to the square inch. On ap-| 
near the level of the sea; aud although | am a- I 1 ay 


ware that this method is notto be depended upon | PEYMS the necessary heat, in three hours the 


as perfectly accurat ,1 believe it does not vary far) hole starch was converted into a sweet, fine| 


yrom the truth. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE 
FROM JANUARY 1, TO 16, 1852, 
Kept at Mount Pleasant, ( Ohio.) 


‘flavored syrup, and eventually by neutrali- 
zing the acid, and by evaporization, into a 
rich, fine flavored sugar, or rather molasses ; 
for, neither in this experiment nor in any 
—— subsequent one did the product, when pure, 





I 





” B\E x 2/5 wi ‘exhibit the slightest tendency to civstallize. 
= Sig Se 2 i”; Sigs 6! fn a subsequest trial the bottle exploded ; 
Otis to B ‘i Si2 Gis; * ;and as sulphuric acid, largely diluted with 
“1202850 « cloudy * 7860s w clear | Water, Was supposed to have very little, if a- 
220\28.68 8s cloudy 9528 45< w snow |) /HY action on lead, a strong leaden vessel of 
39412878 w cloudy 3128.81 w clear seven or eight gallons capacity, capable or 


A1828.72s 6 cloudy + 3628.63s w cloudy su taining a pressure of ten pounds to the 





5 3128.63 s w snow 36 28,55 W jrain 'square inch, was fitted up for future opera- 
64128455 w rain +t (3328,60N weloud tious. Many experiments were made with | 
~ JR = = . _ 91 00 Ge an . ee . = . ° ® « . s. % 
d 4 28,70 x & cloudy 31 28,65 N cloudy jtnis vessel, all of which failed of giving a 
S34 28 480. ¢ rai 2” OR 1 . { ' , ° . : 
9 32 ig oe ~ 4 16 a a ‘Y | product that was not more or less contamina- 
9 32\25.35 w rain, sno 302843 w cle: | ; “ta vay 
10 3128 26 i eo ly i909 + se . ted with lead, and therefore unfit for use.— 
04/28.96 s Ww cloudy 29 28,408 W fiving § a oar made in this veasel had the ne 
11.23)28.42 w flv’e clou 21 28 GON welear The sugar inade in Chis Vessel hac € prop- 
|’ & ~ wo, abi ' P . 
1219)28 70s .w clear 28 IR GR's w iclear erty, especially when much charged with 
2 he LIS W ( "9 25.08 8 W J | d : : gel. 
13 32:28.78 s w elear 37 28.84's W iclear lead, of ervstall zing’ into a firm, tough, 
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Means—Thermometer 30. Barometer 28.64. 


\tallization from the atmosphere, and uni- 
formly bursting the earthen vessels in which 


it had been crystallized. The conversion 
* 7 inches snow on the ground. 





$ SI | Uceasional || of the stareh to sugar was always completed 
pen. pate o 6c ane + Snow nearly gone —|\in about three hours. When the heat was 
Nandrain. § ouds, 1} . 

parla ~~ . mee continued eight or ten hours, the sugar was 


From Silliman’s Journal. for Jan. 1832 jinuch more contaminated with lead, and 
rg’ ’ ret ’ rer ‘ 7 moe e 7 ‘oO . , an 9? > 
SUGAR FROM POTATOE STARCH.) crystallized more promptly, but ac quired, 

BY S. GUTHRIE. jfrom the continuance of the heat, no in- 
Mr. Editor.—From the accounts of ma-|| crease of saccharine properties. 


king sugar from potatoe starch, to be found | After a suffic ent number of experiments | 


in most of the recent works on chemistry, [| had taught the way, the following apparatus, 
was led to believe that in remote inland dis- and mode of working were adopted, and, as 
tricts, where the potatoe grows abundantly, jit appeared, seemed scarcely to require, or 
potatoe sugar might be made advantageous- | be suceptible of improvement, 

jy, both to the population of the district, and | 


For grinding the potatoes, the following 
to the manufacturer himself. 


Under this} very ingenious and efficient contrivance was 
impression, about sixteen months ago, I pro-|) devised, and executed by Capt. Potter. He 
posed to my friend Capt. E. G. Potter, of jobtained a true, smooth cylinder of hard 
this place, to make a trial of it, and on such | wood, two teet long, and one foot in diame- 
a scale as should ascertain the practicability jter, provided with gudgeons and a whirl.—_ 
of obtaining sugar from potatoe starch, of ajThe face of this cylinder was covered, by | 
quality fitted for domestic purposes, and | winding and nailing upon it long strips of 
likewise the probable remuneration to be de- |sheet iron, about two inches wide, punched| 
rived from conducting it as a business. To |full of holes, so as to give them a strong,| 
this proposition he assented, and engaged in ||rough, grater suiface. This cylinder or gra-| 
it with all the zeal and ability which were iter was so hung, as to constitute the anterior 
required for its successful completion side of the box or hopper. and made to re-| 


t- 


‘was fitted to its nozzle, and loaded with) 
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| volve very near the anterior edge of its bot. 
itom, being driven by a and from the drun 
ofa waterwheel. Qn filling the hopper with 
| potatoes, and giving to the grater the neces- 
sary motion, the potatues were reduced wit}; 
“surprising capidity to a fine pummice, from 
\which, by the aid of a seive and water, the 
Mstarch, in great purity, was readily obtained, 
‘This apparatus ground three thousand five 
hundred bushels of potatoes, without requir- 
ing the least repair, and apparently was ca- 
pable of grinding one thousand bushels mor 
| without impairing its efficiency. 
| The next step, in the operation, was to 
| convert the starch into sugar. For this pur 
\ pose a strong wooden vessel was formed, ca 
| pable of sustaining a pressure of ten pounds 
ito the square inch, and of the capacity ot 
|four hundred gallons. This vessel was 
|charged with two hundred and twenty-fivy 
| gallons of water, being the necessary quanti 
ty for dissolving six hundred pounds of wet 
starch, equal to three hundred and seventy 
| pounds of dry starch, the amount common), 
‘con-erted at each operation. A team pip: 
| from a strong sheet iron boiler, was continu 





\edto the bottom of the tub or converter, and 
the steam let into it until the water had ac 
| quired a temperature nearly sufficient fo 
dissolving the starch,—say 158°. <A partot 
, the water was then drawn off, and mixed 
with the starch, when the whole was poured 
into the converter, and constantly agitated, 
until, by the agitation and the increase of 
heat, the whole of the starch was dissolved. 
Four pounds of sulphuric acid had been 
‘nixed with the water in the converter, be- 
fore the starch was added to it. The aper 
ture, through which the starch had been in- 
‘troduced and agitated, was then closed. A 
‘throttle valve within the steam pipe was 
loaded with ten pounds to the square inch, an 
}a satety valve upon the converter was loaded 
with five pounds. The steam was then driv 
}eu into the converter, until the whole of tly 
starch was converted into sugar, which usu- 
ally required five or six hours, This point 
was ascertained at first, by the test of iodine 
added to a little of the product. drawn occa- 
sionally from the converter; but, by a little 
experience, it was readily and accurately as- 
certained by the flavor alone; as, before it 
became fully converted, it had a raw, disa 
greeable flavor, which entirely subsided on 
that event, and gave place to one sweet and 
pleasant. 
| The syrup was then drawn, whilst yet hot, 
into receivers, and the acid neutralized bs 
adding caustic lime, and the point of neutral 
ization ascertained by test paper or red cab- 


| bage, but better by the taste, and the syrup 


was then left to settle its impurities. It was 
remarked that less tiine was required to neu 
itralize the acid, when used whilst the syrup 
, was yet hot, and that the impurities settled 
| .ore promptly and completely, leaving & 
more transparent and beautiful syrup. 

| The boiler was composed of a sheet of 
,copper, seven feet and a half long, by four 
feet and a half broad, made of sheets of six- 
teen ounce copper, tinned upon the side in 
tended for the upper one, tacked and solder 


jed together, and nailed upon a wooden 


frame, six inches deep, of the same dimen- 
sions, divided into two partitions by a strip 
of plank crossing its centre. This vesse? 
was set over an arch, and when adjusted, it 
was scarcely possible to desire a more cheap 
and useful instrument for the purpose for 
which it was designed. 
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‘allons of sugar, or product, weighing near- 
ly twelve pounds to the gallon, were com- 
pleted from the starch and put up for mar- 
ket each day. 

All the authorities I have seen speak only 
of erystallized sugar derived rom starch, 
and the reader would expect to see his pro- 
juct crystallize as a thing of course ; but I 
suspect few of them have taken the trouble 
io ascertain whether it will crystallize or not. 
(‘areful evaporation, carried to every posst- 
ule degree of consistence, has been ineffec- 
‘ually tried. Crystals of mucovado and 
loaf sugar have been thrown into it, and 
ave lain in it for months without acquiring 
wy accession of size: and unless the sugar 
be contaminated with lead, [ suspect it will 
emade to crystallize with difficulty, if at 
ll. 


A bushel of potatoes weighs about 60 lbs, 
s gives 8 Ibs. of pure, fine, dry starch. This 
smountof starch will make five pints of sugar, 
if the weight of nearly twelve pounds to the 
satlon, equal to seven pounds and a half to 
che bushel of potatoes, or a little lessthana 
pound of sugar to the pound of starch. The 
sugar is not as sweet as the muscovado su- 
sar nor is it actually as sweet as its taste, 
vould indicate. 


This sugar may be used for all kinds of, 
jomestic purposes. It ferments with great 
iveliness and spirit, when made into beer, 
yielding a healthful and delicious beverage, 
ind on distillation, a fine cider brandy fla- 
vored spirit. It would however be most use- 
ful in making sweetmeats, and may be used 
upon the table in lieu of honey, for which it 
isa good substitute. It has already become 
a favorite with mos! people who have be- 
ome acquainted with it. Its taste is that of 
. delicious sweet, and as an article of diet is 
inquestionably more healthful, and less op- 
pressive to the stomach than any other sweet 
ver used.* 

Sacket’s Harbor, July, 1831. 





From the New-Ffingland Farmer. 

lh EEDING CATTLE, CALVES, &c. 

‘In young growin; animals the powers of 
‘ligestion are so great, that they require food 
which is less rich, than such as are of ma- 
wreage. ‘They also require more exercise. 
lf rich food is supplied in liberal quantities, 
ind exercise withheld, diseases are genera- 
ied, the first of which may be excessive fat- 
ess: growth is impeded by very rich food, 
lor experience shows, that the coarsest fed 
inimals have the largest bones. Common 
sense will suggest the propriety of preferring 
‘ inedium course between very rich and ve- 
iY poor nutriment.’’—ZLoudon. 


Regularity of feeding cattle is of prime 
‘iuportance. ‘Three times a day precisely at 
‘certain hour, cattle, according to Mr. Law- 
‘euce, should be furnished with their food. 
Mr. Dean observed.that neat cattle and horses 
should not have so much laid before them at; 
once as will quite serve to fill them. The 
‘ay they have breathed on inuch, they will 
oteat up clean, unless they are very hun- 
sty. Itis best, therefore, to fodder. them 
‘wice at night, and twice in de morning. 
let neat cattle as well as horses have’ both 

ishtand fresh air let in upon their fodder 
‘hen the weathes is-not too cold and stormy 
_'o allow the windows to be open. What one 








_* The use of a bottle (one fifth of a gallon) in 
my toaujly, fully supports Mr. Guthrie’s statement. 
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other sort. Those that chew the cud will) higher classes, has had a salutary effect up- 
eat the leavings of those that do not, and | on the national character. I do not know a 
vice versa. finer race of men than the English gentle- 

“ Oil cakes,” says the Farmer’s Guide, “are || ™€"- Instead of the softness and effemin- 
of great use for feeding cows before calving. acy which characterize the men of ravk in 
Flax-seed broth or jelly is much recommend- | S°Me Countries, they exhibit a union of ele- 


ed for fatting. It is made by putting about | $*9¢e and strength, a robustness of frame 
a quart of flax-seed to seven of water, and and freshness of complexion. which I am in- 


then let it stand about forty-eight hours ; af- |Clined to attribute to their living »0 much in 
ter which it is to be boiled gently for two the open air, and pursuing so eagerly the in- 
hours, stirring it frequently to prevent. its || ¥'80rating recreations of the cou xtry. 
burning. When cool, it is to be mixed with Cantents of this Number. 
meal, bran, or cut straw, and fed out at the!} Eprrortatc—American Agriculture—Skinless 
rate of about two quarts a day to each beast || Oats—Sheep—i owls—Silk Worms—Maple Su- 
and it is Said to make a great saving in the | g2r——Cider barrels—Corn—The Winter, with a 
article of fuod. It is also useful for fatten- || Meteorological Table for January. 
ing calves.” | nace mag aay tg arm Buildings, by Ulmus 
Mr. Young says, I have for some time caer Vines, &c. by A Practical Gardener 
sat. Se 4) ‘ “is || —Effects of the General Culture of the Grape, by 
entertained an idea, that skimmed milk) § C-——Winter Birds, No 3, by D. 7\—Stock- 
might be prepared with proper ingredients, ing Fish Ponds, by Piscinarius—Singular cir- 
effectually to answer the purpose of feding |! cumstance, by Z.—Meteorologica! Table, kept at 
calves when the practice is to give new miik | Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, by J. Gibbons. 
from the cow, and at about 4 third of the ex- i SeLecTioos—Money applied by the State, to 
pense. The articles are treacle, | molasses ] benefit the Agricultural interest, the best method 
and the common linseed vil-cake, ground i Fae Goals tialas-<aane thane Faninen atid 
very fine, almost to an impalpable powder, |) “pn ci ben, one toe sta 
and the quantities so sinall that, to make lian} Be ‘greedy alves, &c.--Rural life in Eng- 
thirty-two gallons, would cost no more, ex- || 
clusive of the milk, than about sixpence. || 
It mixes very readily and almost intimately i 


ith tl ilk king it more rich and mu- || BALL’S CAVE. 
with the milk. makin ore ark “1 This; : 
4 : ; ; , | 1s interesting i 
cilaginous, without giving it any disagreea- | ting cavern has of late re 


ihe Tasks. alah atk: nalies of ehien ceived some attention, as well for its nov- 
milk, and in about a pin of it add half an elty a. d extent as for the variety and ele- 
ounce of common treacle, stirring it till well |gance of the mineralogical -pecimens with 
mixed; then take one ounce otf linseed oil- | Which it has enriched the cabinets of the 
cake, finely pulverised, and witn the hand let learned and curious. A cavity in the 
it fall gradually in very small quantities ato | earth, in the form of an inverted hoilow 
the milk, stirring it in the mean time with a || cone, of about twelve feet descent, reach- 
spoon or ladle, until t be thoroughly incor-' ing to an irregular perpendicular fissure in 


porated; then let the mixture be put into), 


the other part of the milk; aud the whole a stratum of lime rock, of about ten feet 


made nearly as warm as new milk from the ||i® length and six feet in breadth, on the 
cow. Aftera time, the quantity of oil-cake j land of Mr. Ball, situated about fourmiles 
may be increased.” jand a haif north east of the Court House, 
; had attracted the notice of the owner of the 
From irving’s Works. | land, butno attempts had been made to 

RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. explore the regions connected with this up- 
The taste of the English in the cultivation) per World by this aperture until the month 
of the land, and in what is termed landscape Of September last, when a party of gentle- 
gardening, is unrivalled. Nothing can be) men from this village, consisting of Joun 
more imposing than their park scenery. )|GesuaRp, i.sq. who has been successful- 


oe ee ee ee Pca aggre ly engaged in collecting a cabinet of min- 
i gis corate he}, ; 

; ine” erals, ace ,, J 
unostentatious abodes of middle life. The : ompanied by Mr. Hupparp and 


rudest habitation the most uupromising and | Mr. Branco, made igus Nmsorscndinaeg 
scanty portion of land, in the hands of an, #™mne the extent of this subterranean =, 
Englishman of taste, becomes a little para-, 9g, for the purpose of ascertaining 
dise. The residence of people of fortune’ Whether it concealed in its hidden recesses 
and refinement in the country has diffused a| any minerals which, either for their rarity 
degree of taste and elegance in rural econo- | or elegance, might be rendered a valuable 
my, ne rouge cape eae class. Che | acquisition to their cabinets. Upon arri- 
very laborer, with his thacched cottage and | ving at the place, and after having cleared 


narrow slip of ground, attends to their em- st . 
bellishment. Che trim hedge. the grass away, with considerable labor, the logs and 


plot before the door, the little flower bed rubbisn, which had been thrown in for the 
, bordered with snug box, the woodbine train- } rurpose of closing the apperture, Mr. Hus- 
jed up against the wall, and hanging in blos- |BARD first made the preparation to try the 
soms about the lattice ; the pot of flowers in || somewhat perilous descent. As the rock 
the window ; the holly providentially plan-|jon either side presented a uniform perpen- 
hed 1 sa yityiraes to rer age of its!/dicular surface, with the exception of a 
rea , and throw in a gleam of green licht proijecti 

summer to cheer the fireside ; —all these be- mys he " i a ha 1a age — 

only be eflected by fastening a rope 


speak the influence of taste, flowing down : : 
from high sources, and pervading "2 low || around his body, and letting him down sus- 


With the sbove apparatus, about thirty ||sort of cattle leave should be thrown to an-|| The proneness of rural life among the 

















From the Schoharrie Republican. 











est levels of the public mind. [fever lover,||Peaded at its extremity. In this manner 
as poets sing, delights to visit a cottage, ithe descended a distance of seventy-five 
must be the cottage of an English peasant. !feet, where the perpendicular descent was 
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$e : 
interrupted and inclined to the south down}/ing the apartment, our adventurers again 


a rocky and precipitous declivity. In this!|pursued the course of the stream through 
position he disengaged himself from the|ia passage varying in width from eight to 
rope, and waited until he was joined by Mr.}}:en feet,about the distance of twenty-eight 
BRANCH. 
ed their lights for continuing the investiga-|ja body of water into which the brook flow- 
tion. ‘T .ey proceeded first to explore anjed, and which extended quite across the 
ascending opening in the rock to the north,|icavern. Having no means of ascertain- 
which proved merely a narrow passage ex-}}ing the extent of this miniature lake, and 
panding to some ten feet in width, and|/having repeatedly attempted to toss a peb- 
about twenty in length, but which is enti-j}ble across, and as often asce tained their 
tled to some notice, for containing masses}}tailure by listening to its sullen plunge in 


These gentlemen here prepar-|j/eet, where their progress was arrested by | 


, 








the floor descended on all sides gradually to 
the centre, and forming a spacious gallery 
around its whole circumference, and enclo. 
sed above by a perfectly level horizontal 
roof. The vast size of this aperture; the 
‘magnificence of the gigantic walls and fret- 
ted roof, both entirely encrusted with trans- 
parent chrystals, which sent back the blaze 
of the torches in a thousand different dyes, 
at once satisfied the bebolders, that they had 
penetrated into the very temple in these 
hitherto unexplored realms of eternal night. 
Indeed, the effect was nearly allied to en- 





Disa somyenaph, rhc . 
Co a et 


of arragonite, which for the variety of its 
formation and the size and beauty of its 
chrystals, is perhaps unequalled by any in 
this country. Having ascertained that the 
cavern extended no farther in this direction, 
they returned by the passagethrough which}: 








they entered, and commenced descending }jface. 


cautiously the declivity to the south, at an 


fine specimens from the muineralogica 
treasures of the cavern, and were drawn 


chantment; it required no great stretch of 
the imagination to realize the legends of the 
‘*water nymphs in their coral caves,” and 
Suppose this to be the gala chamber of this 
‘Subterranean palace, on which the grottos of 
the deep, and the recesses of the mine, had 
bestowed their pearly treasures, and adorned 
its ponderous walls or the reception of the 
nymphs from the tiny lake, to celebrate 


he water, they proceeded to collect some 


up tothe light of day, after having occa- 
sioned, by their long abscence, consider- 
ible uneasiness to their friends on the sur- 








The result of this expedition excited very 


angle of at least sixty degrees with the considerable interest with the gentlemen of their midnight revels. On either side, may 


horizon, througha passage varying in w 
from four to ten feet. 1 hey proceede 
this direction about fifty-five feet, when the 
descent became perpendicular, having as- 
certained by the assistance of their lights 
that the perpendicular descent was only a- 
bout 15 feet. They managed,by the aid of 
some projections in the rock, to descend. 
They then proceeded, at the same inclina- 
tion as before,about 30 feet,when they ar- 
rived atthe bottom. The opening here is 
only about ten feet in width, but of great| 
height. On the westward side, they dis- 
covered a small stream of pure and limpid 
water, whitch run in a southerly direction. 
Pursuing the course of this stream through 
an arched way so low that they were una- 
ble to stand erect, they proceeded about 
twenty feet, when, turning to the left a- 
sound a sharp angle in the rock, they enter- 
ed a passage of just sufficient width to ad- 
mita man of ordinary size, and found them- 
selves in an apartment of about twenty feet 
in diameter, and more than an hundred feet 
inheight. The effect,upon enterning this 
apartment, is in a high degree imposing.— 
‘The stupendous walls of solid rock, rising 
in majestic grandeur to such a vast height, 
encrusted on all sides with transparent 
chrystals formed by the dripping of the 
water through the interstices of the roof, 
and the pearly drops suspended at the ex- 
tremity of the innumerable stalactites pen- 
dant from the roof and the projections in 
the sides, reflécting the blaze of the tor- 
ches, resemble a thousand sparkling gems; 
and the human voice, resounding through 
the various passages in the cavern, and 
reverberated by the numerous angles and 
projections in the rocks, sounds as if the 
spirits ofthe deep were echoing the words 
io mockery of this unwonted intrusion upon 
their silent domain. A narrow passage, 
ascending to the east from this room, hus 
since been explored about thirty feet.— 
Subsequent visitors have also found in this 
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je 
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idth||"he vicinity, and Doct. Joel Foster, who is'| be observed a low browed opening, four in 
d in|{2!so collecting a cabinet of minerals, had| number, neatly opposite, which fancy might 


made repeated visits to this laboratory of|| represent as connecting suits of state apart- 
nature, which promises to furnish the means, || ments and dormitories with this lordly donie. 
in some degree, of very splendidly illustra-|; The passage opening to the south, has since 
ting one department of natural science. But) been explored a distance of more than two 
vo successful attempts at farther discovery| hundred feet, which could be effected a con- 
had been made, until the 21st of October | siderable part of the way only by crawling 
when Mr. Gebhard, Mr. Bonny and Doct.| on the hands and knees. The other passa- 


Foster, having constructed a boat, made}, ges were also entered, but nothing of inter- 
est discovered. Our adventurers, after hav. 


»reparations, in company with several other 
gentlemen, to navigate the waters of this low-|| ing by the sudden intrusion of light, aroused 
|from their slumbers, myriads of bats, that 


r world. ‘The boat was Jet down by a rope, 
and transferred to the margin of the water,|| hanging in clusters from the walls, were qui- 
and launched and named ** Bonny’s Barge,’’|| etly dozing away the hours of sunshine, and 
in honor of its spirited projector, in due form.|, that now commenced flying about the cav- 
Fixing a light upon the prow, our subterra-|| ern, making by the motion of their wings 
nean mariners, without a compass, a chart! hollow sound like thatot distant thunder ;-—~ 
or star to direct their course, commenced and after having explored an opening on the 
their voyage of discovery. ‘They entered) side of the water opposite the rotunda, nar 
upon their navigation through an arched ||row but of vast height, freighted their littl: 
passage in the rock, of a perfectly regular! vessel with a rich cargo of mineralogical cu- 
and smooth surface, and so low as notto ad-|riosities, and returned to the upper world, 
init of their standing erectin the boat. They | highly delighted with the success of their 
proceeded in a southerly direction about 50 voyage. ‘The cavern has subsequently been 
feet, when they altered their course to the subjected to a more particular examination, 
left around an angle in the rocky passage,) by John Gebhard, jr. esq. of this village, who 
and found themselves in water some thirty, has been at the trouble of drawing diagrams 
feet in depth, and so limpid that the smallest) representing both its horizontal and perpen- 
object might be discerned by torch light on) dicular appearnee and dimensions. But 
the bottom. Pursuing their voyage, and va-| whatever curiosity its novelty may in gener- 
rying their course to the right or left, as the al excite, its elegant mineralogical speci 
water wound around several angies in the, mens are more particularly a subject of in- 
arched passage, which gradually expanded terest to the philosopher; and in this res- 
to about twenty feet in width, and ascended pect, though many caverns have been ex- 
in some places toa height which could not be, plored, surpassing it in magnitude, yet but 
ascertained by the light of their torches, and! few inthe splendor of its ornaments. Both 
in others approached to within a few feet of stalactites and stalagmites of the purest 
the water, they proceeded the distance of a-!! white alabaster, from three to eighteen in- 
bout three hundred feet, when they arrived |ches in length, from one to seven inches in 
at a rugged shelving ascent on the right ‘diameter, having been procured from its 
shore of the lake, and under which its wa-| walls. Also, fine specimens of pearl spar 
ters appeared to be lost. Advancing up the and satin spar, as well as concretions o! 
ascent about twenty feet, they entered an ap- | semi trasparent chrystals of almost every im- 
erture in the rock directly in front, of about ‘aginable form and variety. Indeed, nature, 
the size of an ordinary entrance to a house, | in decorating her rocky palace, has Javish 
when a scene grand beyoud description, |ced her ornaments with a wildness and profu- 
burst upon the view. They advanced thro’ | sion, which laughs to very scorn the proud- 
this opening into a vast amphitheatre, hith-'| est works of human genius. She had not 
erto untrod by mortal foot, which, from its'| built her walls of straw burnt bricks, or 
perfectly regular and circular form, obtain-| 
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xoom the skeleton of some animal, proba- 
bly of a fox, which, having fallen into the 
eave without being killed by the fall, must 
Rave perished with hunger in the place 
where its bones were discovered. 





Leav-\\a hundred feet in height, regular in its form, 


| bricks of polished marble; both will crum- 
ed at once the name of the Rotunda. Upon ble and disappear beneath time’s corroding 
giving this department a particular examin-| 


' footsteps. But she has hewn her temple 
ation, after the first feelings of surprise had’ 
subsided, they found it about one hundred! 
feetin diameter, and apparently more than 


from the imperishable rock, where she has 
held for centuries her undisputed sway, and 
reveled in all the wantonness of majestic ar- 
ichitecture and fantastic decoration. 








